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OUR SOCIAL POSITION. 


Free Love with us does not mean freedom to love to-day 
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woman with our offspring and send her down stream without 
care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and leave them to 
the street and the poor-house. Our Communities are families, 
as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous society 
as ordinary households. The tic that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, 
for it is our religion. We receive no new members (except by 
deception or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the 
family interest for life and forever. Community of property 
extends just as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
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find no forsaken women or children by the way. In this re- 
spect we claim to be in advance of marriage and civilization. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE AND PRACTICAL. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 








N a model character there must be a com- 

bination of the contemplative with the 
practical. These are two qualities that are 
commonly regarded as antagonistic to each 
other, or at least incompatible in the same 
person. The world has its monks and philoso- 
phers and students on one side, and its mer- 
chants and engineers and generals on the 
other. The faculty of contemplation is not 
expected to be combined with practical busi- 
ness energy in the same character. But that 
is the true standard of excellence; and it is 





the attempt of our school. We are attempt- 
ing to combine the fondness for contemplation 
that monks and transcendentalists have, with 
the spirit of enterprise and active business 
habits that belong to the merchant and en- 
gineer. We believe that the two principles 
can be harmonized in the same character, and 
work together better than apart—that the con- 
templative will find its true scope and fullness 
in the practical, and the practical its true 
basis and resources in the contemplative. 

There are many men who would be called 
wise, and indeed great thinkers, who are not 
contemplative men in the highest sense. A 
thoroughly contemplative spirit is devout. We 
do not rise to the highest reach of transcen- 
dental thought without prayer and worship. 
The mere intellectualist or theorist can not 
claim to be a contemplative man. 


We find this combination of the contempla- 
tive and practical in Paul; and he aimed to 
make Timothy an example of the same, and 
to impress that type of character on his whole 
school. Look at him on the ship in its peril- 
ous voyage—on the one hand he was in com- 
munication with the angels, and on the other 
he was the most efficient man for the circum- 
stances. This is the old Jewish type of char- 
acter. All the model characters of the Bible 
history are more or less combinations of the 
contemplative and practical. Abraham walk- 
ed and talked with God; yet he became rich. 
Jacob, David and Daniel are good illustrations. 
Moses was a splendid example. In this com- 
bination consists the superiority of the Jewish 
character. 


ECONOMY AND TASTE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


Lat economy is based on an entirely 
different motive from the love of money, 
or the fear of poverty. Our economy, for 
instance, in regard to fires, ought to be just 
the same as it would be if coal cost us noth- 
ing. The fact that our coal costs us so much 
money should not determine in the least how 
much we use. It should, on the contrary, be 
determined by a true taste. A true taste 
would demand that we have just what fire we 
need, and no more—making a clean, intelligent 
matter of it. If the coal costs us nothing, we 
should still recognize it as God’s coal, which 
he packed away some millions of years ago 
perhaps, for our use and benefit. And it is 
evident, on the most universal principles, that 
he does not like to have any thing wasted. 


In reference to spending money, the view 





should be taken that all things are God’s, and 
that we are dealing with him and his property. 
He will not put us under law, but he will de- 
mand that we train ourselves to love of the 
truth, i. e., to a true taste. Thus the matter 
is made like a question in music. To a good 
musical ear, a very slight variation often 
makes an unpleasant discord. The discord is 
not measured by its magnitude, but by the 
magnetic, spiritual results produced. So, 
though it might not be a matter of great im- 
portance whether we burned more or less coal, 
with reference to its value, still it is very im- 
portant that we have a wise perception of 
truth and beauty in regard to this matter, as 
well as every thing else—that we be not slov- 
enly and careless. It is a mean thing to love 
money, but a noble thing to please God; and 
God is pleased with generosity and freedom 
on the one hand, and with chastity and pru- 
dence on the other. 

I mean to form such a character, that mil- 
lions of money would not increase my wants. 
Generally the appetites and wants of men in- 
crease as they grow rich—the amount of 
money they have determines their expenses. 
But it will not be so among us. Thus far the 
Lord has given us a medium fortune, so that 
our appetites have been developed in about 
the right proportion. We shall form such a 
standard as will last us, and be universal. 
Poverty will not cramp us; wealth will not 
bloat us. Asa matter of personal convenience, 
I should not want any more clothes than I 
now have, if I were never so rich. An old 
pair of shoes are easy things, and a new pair 
are often disagreeable. As a general rule, 
the more I can escape new things, the more 
comfortable I am. This taste is becoming 
stronger and stronger in me, so that I know 
money would not change it. I recommend 
this kind of taste to all our people, as being 
rational, and not because it saves money. 
The truth is, that the whole matter of dress is 
a ‘scaly’ concern, and the less capital we invest 
in it the better. Under the influence of the 
spirit of heaven, all fondness for display and 
for useless change in dress, such as commonly 
prevails, will die out. Greenough’s doctrine 
about beauty will carry the day with all ra- 
tional minds. His doctrine is, that beauty has 
no independent existence, but that all beauty 
is to be secured by strictly conforming to what 
is useful. He don’t believe that there is any 
thing in nature constructed merely for the sake 
of being beautiful, but that every thing is con- 
structed with reference to its use—beauty be- 
ing incidental to use. This principle will ulti- 
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mately rule in the department of dress, and 
be the cure of extravagance. 


SELECTIONS FROM Q. W. N.’S WRITINGS, 


From the Spiritual Magazine, March 15, 1847. 
THOUGHTS ON REFORM. 


HE wmoultifarious efforts that are being 
made in every quarter, to improve the 
external relations of men, form an exceedingly 
interesting feature of the present time. The 
increasing demands of reformers, the growing 
restlessness of society under the operation of 
evils, not recent in their origin, but of imme- 
morial standing, the existence of a great, ear- 
nest but unorganized struggle for the attain- 
ment of some ideal point of excellence and 
happiness, are facts s» remarkable that they 
must excite attention and inquiry. Some will 
doubtless look upon these aspirations and 
endeavors as the offspring of human perverse- 
ness or fanaticism—as a repetition of the infi- 
del dreams of the French Revolution, deserv- 
ing unmingled malediction. Without denying 
the plausibility of such a view, and dissenting 
entirely from the policy which governs most of 
the modern reforms, (for reasons which I shall 
presently state), I nevertheless consider the 
ascendancy of this discontented craving after 
prospective good, as one of the most encour- 
aging signs of the times. Every thing indi- 
cates that we are on the borders of a heaven- 
directed crisis—that elements of power un- 
known since the Primitive Church, are appear- 
ing in the field against evil; and I believe it 
is the world’s obscure consciousness of this 
fact that stimulates the bold theories of im- 
provement, and the equally bold attempts at 
reforms, which mark the present time. 

An inspection of the nature or the neces- 
sary prerequisites of the objects which are 
now pressed by reformers, confirms me in the 
hopefal view which I take of the case. 

The past history of man is properly divid- 
ed into three periods, distinguished severally 
by physical, moral and intellectual develop- 
ment: and, excepting in the case of God’s 
chosen witnesses, at no past time have the 
hopes and demands of men exceeded the scope 
and capabilities of those three dispensations. 
But now ‘the whole creation groaneth’ for 
blessings which can only be obtained through 
SPIRITUAL REGENERATION—for results which 
can only be realized by the introduction of-a 
spiritual age. Some call for the establishment 
of everlasting peace between the nations; oth- 
ers strive after social unity and happiness; 
others for universal temperance, health, wealth 
and education. Every man who is in a look- 
ing posture has a vision of some gloriously im- 
proved state of things. Many find themselves 

"Dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before ;” 
and so vivid are their visions and dreams that 
multitudes arise with the belief that they may 
be reduced to practice; and hurrying off to 
the front, join with ardent zeal the ranks of the 
reformers. The one significant and luminous 
fact for us to notice, is, that all the golden ob- 





jects which lately fill men’s minds, are the fruits, 
exclusively, of spiritual good—absolutely un- 
attainable singly, or by human iudustry. 
This fact, properly considered, throws light on 
the present and on the future. We shall lay 
aside all anticipations of success from specific, 
artificial efforts at reform. But we may ac- 
count for the mania which prevails, and at the 
same time give full play to hope in our hearts, 
by supposing that these new dazzling visions 
of external good are the aurora or reflection 
of an advancing spiritual son which already 
illumines the horizon, projecting into men’s 
minds impressions and pictures of happiness 
which they would fain copy out in actual ex- 
perience. 

A failure to recognize the principle that 
every valuable form of outward amelioration 
holds a secondary and dependent relation to 
Spiritual Life, appears to be a common but 
hopeless mistake of reformers ;—hopeless, be- 
cause it is a failure to notice the only door ‘of 
success—a neglect of the only means 
adapted to the end they seek. If an 
ardent, ingenious man were ignorant of the 
fact that apples grow, we may sup that, 
on being shown a fine apple, e would 
hasten to the turning-lathe and paint-shop for 
the purpose of making one. Similar, at least, 
is the case with the many enthusiasts who toil 
in the different departments of reform. With 
equal inconsiderateness, they are trying to 
manufacture fruits which grow; and which 
severally ripen on the same stock. The time 
has again come, apparently, when “ the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence and the vio- 
lent take it by force.” We freely concede to 
these friends, rather than to the conservatives, 
the credit of a keen and elevated vision 
which catches some of the outlines of the 
coming dispensation; but our confidence in 
their operations goes no farther. Excellent 
as their objects and intentions doubtless are, 
we can yet see no advantage to be gained by 
introducing a righteousness of constitutions, 
organizations, pledges, petitions, etc., etc., 
which at best can be but a miserable imitation 
of God’s righteousness, and no better than 
that which men have always contrived to 
fabricate. 

But to patient and devoted inquirers of 
Revelation a more excellent way discovers 
itself. The philosophy of the New Testament, 
which covers this whole subject, is condensed 
with matchless simplicity into the prayer of 
Christ: ‘Sanctify them through thy truth ; 
thy word is truth.’ The doctrine here devel- 
oped, viz., that the living word of God in the 
heart is the only effectual agency of reform, 
was demonstrated by the legal, and forever 
confirmed by the gospel, dispensation: the 
lapse of time, and the consummated results of 
modern experiments, will not diminish the 
proofs of its truth. But the New Testament 
theory involves in practice two qualities which 
are extremely rare—-faith and patience ; and 
this circumstance is alone sufficient to account 
for the world’s neglect of it since the days of 
its original advocates. Although it proposes 
to bring the power of God to grapple with evil 
at the very root of human character, yet for a 
time the strife and its results are too deep for 
human observation. There is a space after 
seed is sown, when our assurance of its life 
and progress is chiefly that of faith. Again, 
life, in exact proportion to its value and re- 
finement, is slow of growth; so that patience 
of the highest kind is requisite to the laborer 
in spiritual husbandry. Such principles, of 
course, have little attraction for men of undisci- 





plined hearts and gross perceptions. Seized 
by the current impulse of reform, they natural- 
ly plunge into the sttife for tangible, visible 
objects, whieh at once offers a field for their 
working and fighting propensities, and gains 
them excitement if not success, Meantime, 
underneath the tumult, the true seed is sown 
in many hearts. The race between inward 
life and outward effort for universal amendment 
has commenced. All our hopes depénd on 
the former, and we willingly await the result. 


THE QUESTION OF SORCERY. 


‘He had power to cause that as many as would not wor- 
ship the image of the beast should be killed.” Rev. 18: 16, 
te an old question of history, this ome of the 

evil eye, sorcery, witchcraft, the miraculous 
character of evil events, the power of evil spirits 
to do hurt and to kill. 

Below a certain stage of what is called civiliza- 
tion, belief in these things, is, and always has been, 
universal. All barbarous and savage nations believe 
in them. Belief in them, or some recognition of 
their possibility, tides up through all the uncultured 
portions of the civilized world: Only within some 
two hundred years has such belief been displaced 
in the higher and cultivated ranks of soeiety. 

Since, however, the refiction produced by the un- 
wisdom of the treatment of the Salem Witchcraft, 
and the witch executions in England, and since the 
attention of the world has become more and more 
absorbed in material scienee and intellectual culture, 
doubt and skepticism have gradually taken the place 
of former belief, until, among the leading classes of 


‘mankind, the old earnestness of our ancestors in 


dealing with what they supposed to be the work 
of devils, is treated with derision and contempt, or 
with pity and commiseration. Belief in the possibil- 
ity of divine miracles has yet some hold on the popu- 
lar mind—in the old ages, it is-still admitted, such 
events may have occurred; as recorded—but little or 
no credence is given to the idea of the possibility 
of miracles of diabolism. Al! recognition of the 
agency of evil spirits in producing insanity, crime, 
accidents, sickness, bad events and misfortunes: gen- 
erally, seems to be dying out. Epidemics of murder, 
suicide, mental derangement, accidents, robbery and 
disease, sweep through the nations or round the 
globe, yet few think of connecting them in genesis 
and direction with a governing agency of maleyo- 
lent spiritual power. In fact, unbelief in the exis- 
tence of any such power is gaining a large place 
among men. 

Now we think it is a legitimate subject of inquiry 
whether this skeptical tendency—this refiction 
against the Salem Witchcraft misfortunes, and 
against the general instincts of uncultured human- 
ity—has not been pushed too far. In the interest of 
science, religion and history, we hold the subject 
should be re-examined, the exact facts known, and a 
new, intelligent verdict rendered. Perhaps multi- 
tudes of people are suffering untold woe and op- 
pression; perhaps the progress of civilization, the 
victory of good over evil, the jadgment and casting 
down of all falsehood and ait false men, are retarded 
in consequence of the prevailing ignorance and un- 
belief on this subject. Facts must exist which are 
decisive on the question ; and when they are brought 
to the light must be triumphant, whatever may: be 
the fate of our theories, our wishes or our unbelief. 
Let us then summon facts to the front. 


First of all it may be noted that the most candid 
and painstaking students of the Salem Witchcraft 
history, admit that there were forces at work in that 
terrible affair which have never been satisfactorily 
explained on any other basis than that’ of spiritual 
origin. There was wickedness manifested that was 
as thoroughly diabolical in character as any thing 
ever attributed to evil spirits in the invisible world. 
Even the latest historian, Upham, who labors:hard 
to explain the whole thing without resort to spiritu- 
al agency, can not divest himself of the thought that 
unseen spiritual powers were concerned init. “All 
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thoughtful persons,” he says, “ will concur with Mr. 
Borroughs, that if ever a diabolical power had pos- 
session of human beings, it was in the case of the 
wretched creatures who acted the part of the accu- 
sing girls in the witchcraft proceedings.” Again, 
“If there was any thing supernatural in the witch- 
craft of 1602, if any other than human spirits were 
concerned at all, one thing is beyond a doubt: they 
were shockingly wicked spirits, and led those who 
dealt with them to the utmost delusion, crime and 
perdition.” 

But it is not necessary to rest on theory or the 
testimony of remote history. There are facts and 
events which have come under our own observation 
which go to prove that men may become the medi- 
ums of malevolent spiritual influences, and direct 
sources and distributors of disease and of mental 
and spiritual distress. "We know men who are now 
living whom we have clear reasons to regard as 
centers through which diabolical power is poured 
into thie world. There is now living in New Eng- 
Jand a man who comes within this category. His 
name never appears in public prints. He shrinks 
apparently from any conspicuous placing of himself. 
His ways are secret, silent and parasitical. He isa 
diseased, dyspeptic, despondent, despairing, utterly 
lazy man, who seems to consciously know him- 
self as a thorough reprobate at heart. Yet he is 
a man of acute, strong intellect, and of vast spiritual 
experience of a certain kind. He has been in a sort 
of occult connection with several of the great move- 
ments in this country during the last forty years— 
with the Revival of 1831-4, with the Anti-Slavery 
agitation, with the Socialist movement of 1843, with 
the Swedenborgian revival, and with the develop- 
ment of Spiritualism. His way has been to attach 
himself to such movements by placing himself in 
personal contact and communication with the men 
who represented and led them. These men he 
would manipulate and magnetize with his subtile 
intellect till they were completely in the meshes of 
his spirit. The spiritual pretensions of this man 
are unbounded. He is a thorough diotrephian. 
His sufferings he regards as vicarious and in the 
interests of humanity. Himself he regards as a sort 
of central, preéminent man. The most thorough 
example of his manner of proceeding and his in- 
fluence is best shown by his dealings with Perfec- 
tionism in 1834. When the Great Revival ultima- 
ted in Perfectionism at New Haven in the early part 
of that year, hearing thereof, he hastened at once to 
that city and placed himself in personal communi- 
cation with the leaders of the new movement, and 
especially with Mr. Noyes. From that time forward 
his efforts were all directed to one point, viz., the 
assumption of spiritual fathership of the movement 
and its leaders, and the perversion of it to his own 
ends. The vigilance of Mr. Noyes and his loyalty to 
his own first faith and inspiration and his appre- 
hension of the new gospel to which he was called, 
thwarted in his own case the designs of the parasite, 
whose character and pretensions he was finally led 
to judge and publicly expose. Notso, however, with 
the other leaders. They were captivated by the 
pretended wisdom and the manipulations of the 
man, and under his leading soon perverted and 
then abandoned the revival. From New Haven 
the perverting influence extended through all the 
region where the revival had prevailed, and par- 
ticularly through all that part of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts where Perfectionism had been re- 
ceived. Where before were clear faith, bold, earnest 
confession, now supervened unbelief, condemne- 
tion, fanaticism and disorderly movements. All 
this could be traced directly, by those who knew its 
secret history, to the central, magnetizing influence 
of this one spiritual medium. So much for the 
general character and influence of the man on the 
large scale. 

A word now as to his special influence on indi- 
viduals. We have known repeated instances where 
persons who by past personal contact with this man 
had become open in some degree to his power, but 
who had afterward in a great measure separated 
themselyes from him, would fall again into the suc- 





tion of his spirit, and immediately thereafter become 
diseased in body and distressed or deranged in spirit. 
Furthermore, we have known these persons to be 
entirely and immediately delivered from the disease 
and distress that were preying upon them by simply 
arousing themselves against the spiritual influence 
of this man, and publicly judging him and separating 
themselves from him. We have known a large 
number of persons, nearly or perhaps quite all of 
whom had never seen this man, brought almost 
simultaneously into spiritual and mental distress, con- 
demnation and darkness, accompanied with bodily 
suffering, and afterward getting complete deliver- 
ance by criticising or judging him, and separating 
themselves from his spirit. The deliverance would 
have all the characteristics of the beating back of 
an incantation or devil’s spell. We can adduce 
the testimony of these persons to prove the truth 
of what we assert. All the facts which we have 
been able to obtain in regard to this man’s charac- 
ter, his pretensions, the effects of his influence, go 
to show that he is a direct medium of a refined, 
subtle diabolism. He is a representative man, whose 
operations have been hidden and wide-spread. His 
case illustrates many others, and offers an explana- 
tion of some of the phenomena of history. 


Take another case. Sometime in the early part 
of 1851, a rough and noisy spiritualist from Illinois 
visitec the Oneida Community. He had previously 
gained considerable reputation at the West as a 
prophet of the T. R. Gates sort. We treated him 
courteously and kept him over night, but ventured 
some criticism upon his spirit and conversation. 
This irritated him, and the next morning he left, 
denouncing in a prophetic strain all manner of woes 
and judgments on the Community. 


Soon after this a series of calamities began to fall 
on the young Community. ‘The “prince of the 
power of the air” seemed to have let loose his forces 
against us. First the store and printing-office here 
at O. C., from some still undiscovered cause, were 
burnt. Then the Community sloop, Rebecca Ford, 
was capsized by a squall and sunk, in the Hudson 
River, carrying down some of our best beloved and 
truest soldiers. Then another beloved member was 
stricken down with death. Then came several cases 
of insanity; then severe and threatening persecu- 
tions here at Oneida; then an attack upon us br the 
New York Observer, bringing upon us as far as pos- 
sible the scandal of the press and the odium of the 
country. Finally, there were several cases of con- 
sumption and death. All this dark catalogue was 
filled up within a year. The Community outrode 
the storm, and came out of it stronger and more 
thoroughly organized than ever. Their trust in the 
God who had hitherto led them never wavered, nor 
had they a doubt of his protecting and watchful 
care. Through all the meshes of devil’s providences 
which were undoubtedly meant for our destruction 
by the spiritual conclave that planned them, we 
passed into peace and prosperity. Afterward we 
learned that the loud-mouthed prophet who de- 
nounced his woes upon us for not receiving him, 
claimed the credit of foretelling our disasters. We 
never disputed his claim, for we have good reasons 
for believing that he was in rapport with, and an 
active medium of, the principality that was seeking 
our destruction. 

A few years ago a man attempted to join the 
Community, and afterward quarreled with it and 
was thrown out. In the course of our dealings with 
him he voluntarily confessed, or we might say boast- 
ed, that he had some spiritual connection with cer- 
tain accidents and deaths which occurred while he 
was among us, and the subjects of which were per- 
sons who had incurred his displeasure. A full ex- 
amination of his character and operations convinced 
us that there was a basis of truth in his confessions. 
One of the persons who died, a very intelligent 
woman, testified her firm belief and consciousness 
that the oppressing power of his spirit was killing 
her. This man had in early life, according to his 
own account, deliberately sold himself to the devil ; 
had afterward been an experimenting Spiritualist 
of the lowest order, using his own children as his 





“mediums”; and was a thoroughly corrupt, evil- 
eyed, evil-thinking, evil-working creature in human 


shape. 

e pass now to a consideration of the case of the 
Spiritualists. Hadean Spiritualism in its modern 
manifestation has been nearly coéxistent with the 
Community, and during its career we have been 
brought into repeated contact with its adherents 
and mediums. What has been the nature of our 
experience resulting from such contact? In nearly 
every case unfavorable. We have found them 
almost universally to be mediums and distributors 
of unhealthy influences. Judging of them a priori, 
from our knowledge of the department of the spir- 
itual world with which they hold communication, 
we should necessarily and logically conclude that 
this would be the case. They profess to have 
fellowship with the world of the dead—with 
hades, the realm of departed spirits. Now the only 
entrance to that world from this, is through disease 
and death. These are its gates.. Through these all 
the human spirits who exist there have gone. In 
the bonds of these they must still be held unless 
they have been interpenetrated with a resurrection 
life that is stronger than death. The only being 
of whom there is any knowledge in history, spiritual 
or external, who has proved himself stronger than 
disease and death, is Jesus Christ. The only life 
that has entered hades and come out victorious is 
the resurrection life of Christ. But Spiritualism, as 
a procedure, denies, misrepresents and opposes 
Christ. It disputes his claims, traduces his work, 
and labors to destroy his influence among men. 
Spiritualists, with very rare exceptions, do the same. 
We can truly say that we never met a hadean Spir- 
itualist, even among those most friendly and rever- 
ential toward Christ, who really apprehended his 
true nature or work. The consequence is, the adhe- 
rents of Spiritualism are disconnected from the only 
life that has mastered hades, and are thus necessarily 
mediums of all the corruption of the world with 
which they deal. 

It will be objected, How can Spiritualism be thus 
universally unhealthy and evil, while it performs 
marvelous miracles and cures diseases through its 
healing mediums? We answer, the character of all 
miracles or seeming miracles, and their ultimate 
effect, are determined by the moral and spiritual 
character of the beings who work them. This 
must be the case whether the miracle is produced by 
the natural power of the operator, or is the result of 
derived power from some being or principality in 
the spiritual world. Whatever may be the present 
seeming effect produced, if the producing agent is 
mercenary, insubordinate, diotrephian, wicked, the 
ultimate real effect of his work will be destructive 
to the health of body and soul. The effect, even 
though seemingly beneficial, will be at its core a lie 
and a sham. We know that this is the case with 
the works of the most notorious and apparently 
successful of the Spiritualist wonder-workers. All 
true miracles proceed from a beneficent source, and 
have for their object, not the amusement or wonder 
of men, or the selfish interests of their subjects or 
operators, but the turning of men’s hearts in repen- 
tance to God and to the influence of his Spirit as 
manifested in Christ. All that are outside of this 
object are lying wonders, originating in the interests 
of evil powers. The wonders of Modern Spiritual- 
ism, as far a8 we understand them, and as far as they 
have yet been manifested, do not have or profess to 
have this for their object. And by this fact they 
prove themselves to be diabolical in their origin. 

There is another point with reference to Spiritual- 
ism, which should be considered by those who would 
understand its full power for evil. The spiritual 
agents who communicate and carry on the pro- 
cedure, confessedly deal with material things. They 
rap on material surfaces ; they lift tables; they play 
on musical instruments; they tie and untie ropes, 
and perform many other similar operations. These 
may be harmless performances; but the agents who 
can use material instrumentalities in these ways, can 
use them in other ways. A spirit that can tipa 
table or lift a chair, can throw a stone or pull a 
trigger. It can steal money or commit murder, as 
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may suit its purposes. It can sprain an ankle or 
pitch a man off a precipice, poison his coffee, or 
choke him while asleep, just as easily as it can untie a 
rope in the dark. The only other condition needed 
to make such things possible, nay probuble, is spir- 
itual mediums who are wicked enough to perform 
them. The fact that Spiritualism has not yet 
played its card of crime, does not insure us against 
its doing so, whenever the interests of the princi- 
pality demand it. Nor have we reason to doubt 
that it will be done before the war with evil spirits 
closes. He who expects to go through to the end of 
that war will do well to be prepared for this emer- 
gency. Let him be sure that the angel of God goes 
with him and encamps round about him. 

We offer these facts and observations as a contri- 
bution to spiritual history and philosophy. In all 
the cases we have referred to, and in others even 
more recent and striking, we have come in contact 
with an element that, when analyzed, we have found 
to be identical with what in past ages was termed 
sorcery and the evil eye—a poisonous, murderons 
element, which when turned against those who 
incur its wrath or oppose its interests, has the pow- 
er to plan and work devil’s providences, and to in- 
flict bodily injury. As we said to begin with, the 
reiiction against the Salem Witchcraft proceedings 
has been followed by wide-spread unbelief in the 
possibility of sorcery and witchcraft. We are per- 
suaded that this reiiction has gone too far, and that 
the world will have to go back and take up truth 
which has been well-nigh lost in reference to that 
affair. It will yet be found that the men who fought 
that movement were better and wiser men than 
those who laugh at itorsneer atthem. They fought 
with carnal weapons when they should have used 
spiritual weapons, and hence suffered disastrous 
defeat, but the evil they fought was real and terrible. 
If we read the future aright, the final conflict be- 
tween good and evil will come when the power and 
wisdom are developed among good men, that are able 
to overthrow the principality of unbelief, sorcery 
and infernal providence, and cast it out of the 
world. ks. 2. 
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Organized Liberty. 
F a man should assert that there are only two 
political conditions possible for a people—mon- 
archy or anarchy—he would, at least in the United 
States, be thought a fool or mad-man; for whatever 
be true of other countries, we know here that there 
is another possible condition, and we are generally 
convinced that it is a superior condition—one which, 
while avoiding both anarchic and monarchic evils, 
admits of great personal freedom, on the one hand, 
and secures good order and general prosperity, on 
the other. It may be called organized liberty, since 
the word democracy has lost its original value. So, 
those people who assert that social anarchy must pre- 
vail in the Oneida Community because ordinary mar- 
riage does not prevail, are, to speak mildly, narrow- 
minded, and may dogmatize without good reason; 
for it is possible, not to say probable, that a third 
social condition has been discovered by the Commu- 
nists which avoids the evils of licentiousness on the 
one hand, and marriage ownership on the other, 
while securing perfect social order. The Oneida Com 
munists are certainly not social “ red republicans,” or 
social despots: they claim to constitute a third party 
in respect to social matters, devoted to principles of 
organized liberty. 





Why the 0. C. does not Found New Com- 
munities, 

$6 CAN not understand,” writes a correspon- 
dent, “ why you lend so little encouragement 
to such as would build aright. This anti-proselytism 
is a new idea, and may possibly be a good one. I 
sincerely hope it may be, but I have a strong desire 
to see the work move safely on. I have tried hard 
to believe there are good and sufficient reasons for 
your course, but confess I can not see them.” 

“T can not see,” writes an avowed infidel, “ why 
you should be so loth to help start other Commu- 
nities. If you will send out a pioneer to this west- 
ern country, I will do all I can to help organize 
another harmonious family like the O. C. Is it not 


high time the tap-root was being started for another 
tree ?” 

“ You have certainly an improved form of society,” 
says a visitor ; “ Why don’t you send out preachers 
and lecturers, and let the world know all about it? 
Why don’t you start branch societies in different 
parts of the country? General society ought to 
have the benefit, I hold, of every good thing.” 

These are but specimens of the comments that 
are constantly made upon the anti-proselyting poli- 
cy of the Community. We appreciate the good 
will that inspires them ; and we assure our friends 
that we are as anxious as they to have the world 
reap the fullest benefit of the social improvements 
and discoveries made by the O. C.; but our very 
anxiety renders us cautious and prudent. Our ex- 
perience has thoroughly convinced us that the hopes 
generated by the success of our experiment can be 
realized only by earnest, God-fearing men and wo- 
men. At present, for every person of this descrip- 
tion who volunteers as a candidate for Commu- 
nism probably a hundred present themselves whose 
characters render them entirely unfit for the new 
form of society. Owenites, infidels, Spiritualists, 
irresponsible “ free lovers,” and the riffraff of de- 
funct Communities, stand ready to take possession 
of every social experiment. It has required con- 
stant vigilance and hard fighting to keep such use- 
less material out of the O.C. To attempt the for- 
mation of new Communities with such material 
would be suicidal; it would imperil our present 
success. We know there are persons of the right 
character among the readers and friends of the Crr- 
CULAR, but they are yet few in number; and we 
can only counsel them to seek to become embodi- 
ments of the spirit of Christ in their present circum- 
stances, and patiently wait on Providence for the 
formation of branches of the O.C. They will be 
started when the right sort of material becomes 
abundant, and not till then. 


THE COUNTRY BETTER THAN THE CITY. 


COUNSEL TO THE PANTARCH, 


E have already shown, in the columns of the 
CrrcuLaR, that in the investigation and de- 
velopment of truth much depends upon position; 
that it is not to be expected, for instance, that the 
highest principles will be evolved in France or in 
other countries overshadowed by the Catholic 
church, or under the greater obscurity of infidelity. 
This idea may be properly extended in its applica- 
tion. Considerations similar to those which lead to 
the conclusion that the United States is more favora- 
ble to the development of supreme thinking than 
France and other old-world countries, also favor the 
conclusion that in the United States the country is 
more likely to give birth to grand, universal principles 
than the crowded and corrupt metropolitan centers, 
especially when they have reached such depths of 
political wickedness and crime as New York city. 
We can not but think, therefore, that the grand 
Pantarch of this and other planets has made a grave 
mistake in announcing to the world, that the city of 
New York is to be “for the present, perhaps per- 
manently,” the capital of the Pantarchy. Has he 
overlooked the fact, that in the United States the 
country is more important than the cities; that New 
York city, for example, instead of giving tone and 
government to the nation, is managed even politi- 
cally by the country population of the single State 
with which it is connected, except so far as decep- 
tion and fraud give it momentary advantage? Can 
it be that the Pantarch has neglected to apply “ fun- 
damental, philosophicai and cardinary principles” to 
this question? For sociology, as we all know, is the 
nucleus of universology, the central science around 
which all the other sciences cluster; and the best 
place for investigating this science of sciences is evi- 
dently the place best adapted to the rearing and 
education of a large family or Community, since the 
science of sociology must be subject, as well as other 
sciences, to the inductive principle, and developed 














in connection with experimental facts. Now no one 





will pretend that New York city is the best 
place in which to rear and educate a family. It is, 
indeed, generally admitted to be one of the worst. 
Many of those whose business compels them to spend 
a portion of their time there are careful to keep 
their families in the country. It is, in short, self-evi- 
dent that New York city is not the best place in 
which to develop sexual and parental love (which 
elements constitute the basis of home) in all their 
purity, and so make a model home. We therefore 
respectfully advise the Pantarch to give up his Fifth 
Avenue enterprise, and come out into the country, 
away from the evil contaminations of city life, while 
remaining within reach of good facilities for general 
communication. Here it is at least possible to de- 
velop a family on scientific principles, and such an 
organization may furnish the facts on which to build 
a theory of sociology that shall prove the nucleus of 
universal science. 


A clincher: “1 tell you that your Community of 
property never will work,” said a pious interviewer, 
“ for Ananias and Sapphira once tried it and failed!” 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 

It is estimated that America, when her productive 
power is fully developed, will be able to feed four 
times as many persons as there are now on the face 
of the earth. 

It is announced that the treasures of the Louvre 
have been removed from Paris to a place of safety. 
COST OF INTEMPERANCE. 

It appears from the statement of Special Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Wells, in his report to Con- 
gress, that there has been paid out by the people of 
the United States, for spirituous and malt liquors 
during the year 1867, over retail bars alone, a sum 
more than equal to one-half of the principal, and 
the annual interest of the public debt, and which 
would therefore, if applied to that purpose, pay the 
debt in two years. 

UNIVERSALIST CONSERVATISM STILL AHEAD. 

In the recent Convention of Universalists the 
Conservatives secured the re-adoption of the old 
“ Winchester Confession of Faith,” notwithstanding 
the great efforts made by a portion of the delegates to 
prevent it: 

“ First.—Belief in the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, as containing a revelation of 
the character of God and of the duty, interest, and 
final destination of mankind. 

“Second.—Belief in one God, whose nature is love, 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy 
Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the whole 
family of mankind to happiness and holiness. 

“ Third.—True happiness consists in good works 
and the maintenance of a pure and upright life.” 


EMANCIPATION IN CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


Regent Serrano has ordered the execution of the 
Spanish Emancipation Law in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
whereby all children of slave mothers born hence- 
forth are made free; all those born since 1868 are 
free under certain conditions; all slaves over 60 
years of age at this date are free, and all others as 
soon as they arrive at 60 years ot age; all slaves be- 
longing to the state and all who have rendered 
service against the insurrection are free. Assoon as 
Cuban deputies are admitted to the Spanish Cortes, 
the government will present a project of law for the 
complete emancipation of all slaves on the islands.— 
Independent. 

COOPERATION. 

“Would it not be well,” asks the Chicago Courier, 
“for some of the friends of the working man, who 
devote so much time to confusing politics with po- 
litical economy, to revive the little-discussed subject 
of codperation? We read of the North of England 
Codperative Wholesale Society, that during its last 
quarter’s business it has sold goods amounting to 
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£127,188 by means of 302 minor societies, realizing 
a saving to the members of £1,373. In addition to 
this, the articles supplied—tea, coffee, butter, sugar, 
and general provisions—were all of the first quality. 
Here is a clear practical benefit which working 
men have secured to their families by a simple form 
of association. The example may be commended 
to our own people, who have a genius for organiza- 
tions in other directions, but who have as yet done 
little to develop the codperative principle.” 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 

The Boston Commonwealth has a communication 
from Miss Jennie Collins, on the letter of Lydia 
Maria Child respecting “trade unions,” noticed in 
the last No. of the Crrcutar. The writer does not 
successfully controvert the positions taken by Mrs. 
Child, but forcibly states some facts which show the 
necessity, not of “ trade unions,” but of social redr- 
ganization. She says: 


“ Before writing another article on the labor prob- 
lem, Mrs. Child should fancy herself an operative, 
rung out of her troubled dream—not a refreshing 
sleep—and washing herself in a tin wash-basin placed 
on her trunk lid; with one, or two, or three, or four, 
girls in a room, according to its size. She eats ina 
crowd; she goes to work in a crowd; she passes the 
day in another crowd. She has no yesterday—no 
to-morrow. She looks forward to no time; but the 
moment the hand of the clock points to twelve, she 
runs down stairs. The same experience is repeated 
day after day. No reformer tells her what “high 
moral principle” is. In the afternoon she carries 
up her cloth to the desk, thinking how soon she will 
have money to pay the last of her doctor's bill. Nei- 
ther her employers nor their hard-hearted agent see 
the look of despair upon her face as she reads a 
written notice informing her that her wages, after a 
certain date, will be reduced ‘ten percent.’ Her 
first thought is to go elsewhere, but the black flag is 
raised against her. The slave was pursued by the 
bloodhounds in the southern swamps; the “ dis- 
charge” pursues the operative—more civil, but it 
amounts to the same thing. On the whole, she 
makes up her mind to stay where she is. She tends 
four looms ; she weaves a ‘cut’ of cloth upon each 
in a day and a half—46 yards in each—for which she 
receives 25 cents a ‘cut. Saturday she has earned 
for the week $4, working eleven hours per day. 
When she hears of a death she wishes it was 
herself.” 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 
—The O. C. silk spooling machines and fixtures 
have been moved to the Willow-Place factory. 


—An excavation for a brick ice-house is being 
made in the apple-orchard northwest of the Tontine, 
and about six rods from that building. 


—Two barrels of sweet potatoes were received a 
few days since from our friend and brother, L. W. 
Worden, now residing in Vineland, N. J. Two 
hundred thanks to the donor. 


—H. J. §., after serving for nearly two years as 
head kitchen-man, has been released from that duty, 
and has joined the carpenters’ group, with the pur- 
pose of learning to become a skilled workman in 
their department. 

—Our herdsmen have had printed at the Mount 
Tom Printing-Office a “catalogue of Ayrshire cattle 
of the Oneida Community,” including pedigrees and 
descriptions. The full-blooded herd comprises only 
18 animals, but pains will be taken to increase the 
number, as the Ayrshire cows commend themselves 
for their superior milk-producing qualities. We no- 
tice in the catalogue such names as “ Dolly,” “ Top- 
sy,” “ Topsy 2d,” “ Chickadee,” “ Juniper,” “ Spotted 
Beauty,” “ Hickory,” “ Rocket.” 

—One of our visitors reports that he made last 
season from two cows 587 lbs. of butter, besides fur- 
nishing milk and butter for a family averaging over 
two and one half persons. 

—Among our visitors the past week was the Rev. 





Mr. Bell of Lyons, N. Y., for many years a promi- 
nent Presbyterian minister of Oakland, Cal. 
Oakland is situated on the opposite side of the 
Bay from San Francisco, and is now considered the 
Brooklyn of that city. When Mr. Bell first went to 
California in 1852, there was only one brick house in 
San Francisco, and few houses of any kind in Oak- 
land; many of the people lived in tents, and the 
place was without a church or school-house, Mr. Bell 
succeeded in obtaining funds for building both a 
church and school-house at a time when every one 
in that section was filled with the great gold excite- 
ment. He gave his personal attention to the erection 
of these buildings, and often went into the woods for 
the necessary timber. After getting his church well 
established, and his school in a flourishing condition, 
it occurred to him that, as the country became 
settled, the people would need colleges as well as 
churches and school-houses ; at first, his brethren of 
the church did not seem to catch his enthusiasm in 
regard to furnishing the best of facilities for educa- 


tion in California ; but he finally succeeded in estab-. 


lishing at Oakland what is now called the Uni- 
versity of California. 

After spending ten years of his ministerial life at 
Oakland, Mr. Bell returned to the east, but not 
until he had seen his once small church expand into 
one of the largest in California, and several large and 
flourishing schools take the place of the single one 
he had started. 

The people of California do not forget his labors, 
and after repeatedly sending him invitations to come 
out and visit them, they last year sent a delega- 
tion after him, and he went back to visit the field of 
his former labors, where he was the recipient of 
much attention. H. G. A. 


—On Friday evening a little before eight o’clock 
we were called out doors to admire a splendid dis- 
play of northern lights. It was in some respects 
the finest auroral exhibition our young people have 
ever witnessed. Beginning at the horizon at two 
points, one a little south of east and the other a 
little north of west, two lurid bands with a width 
towards the north of twenty-five or thirty degrees at 
the base, and narrowing towards the top, rose till 
they met nearly overhead in a point five or ten 
degrees south of the zenith. Between these bands 
of rosy light, the northern sky was of a bright yel- 
low color, with the exception of an arch rising from 
the N. W. and N. E. points of the horizon to an alti- 
tude of perhaps twenty degrees in the north; within 
which all was dark, the darkness being all the more 
striking from contrast with the brightness of the 
heavens above. This general appearance lasted for 
half an hour or more, varied by minor changes and 
flashes. Later in the evening the red colors entirely 
disappeared, but the flashing and rapid shifting of the 
yellow light was thought by some to be a more im- 
pressive spectacle than the previous display. The 
telegraph operator at our station reports that 
he observed no disturbance in the working of his 
line by the regular battery. 

FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION. 

E. H. H—We are striving to let the power and 
wisdom of God have free course among us and in 
the world. God’s grace works upon the soul and 
the body, and gives good experience. Let us search 
for the evidences of God’s working, and make the 
most of them; and if there is good experience, let 
us have it related, and glorify God. We can promote 
the revival spirit by hungering and thirsting for 
complete salvation and fellowship with Christ’s 
victories. 

J. H. N.—The great study in the conduct of 
life is the Philosophy of Ordinances. Every thing 
that we do, even the smallest act, opens a 
door which lets in upon us a breeze from heaven, 
or an evil wind from hades or the world of bad 
spirits. The act is often not half so important as 
what follows the act. We may judge of any thing 
we do by our sensations afterwards, whether it has 
let in Christ or damnation. The time will come that 
when we read and when we converse, when we eat 
and drink, and when we exercise any pussion of 
our nature, we shall open the door into Christ, and 


have better sensations after we get through than dur- 
ing the act. The thing which opens the door into 
heaven, is the exercise of self-control or moral 
force. 

WALLINGFORD. 


—This afternoon (Thursday), a little after 4 P. M., 
two men rode into our yard. One of them, a young 
man, jumped out of the wagon, took out of it a 
trunk, and paid the other man some money. While 
a group of spectators were viewing him from a dis- 
tance, and wondering who the new-comer could be, 
he took up his trunk and marched into the kitchen, 
as if he were an old inhabitant. He introduced him- 
self, and said he had come to join. He had read the 
accounts of the Community given in Frank Leslie’s 
papers. He did not expect that we would receive 
rowdies, but he supposed, of course, we would také 
a respectable, moral young man like himself! He 
was allowed to remain over night. When will peo- 
ple learn that we exercise proper discretion about 
recciving members? . 


Pears and Apples in Connecticut. 


Wallingford, Oct. 12, 1870. 

Dear BroTHER THackerR:—As you had so 
much to do in starting our fruit trees here, you will 
be interested in hearing of their productiveness this 
season. 

Pear trees yielded bountifully with us, the Bart- 
lett as usual taking the lead in productiveness and 
profit. Every tree and graft of that variety was 
loaded to its utmost capacity. Fearing they would 
break down we picked about one quarter of the 
crop, the first of August. These were ripened and 
put into market a few days in advance of the main 
crop, and brought four dollars a bushel, one quarter 
more than the average price this season. We had 
forty-three bushels of Bartletts. 

Thé Onondaga pear trees were nearly equal 
in productiveness to the Bartletts. The fruit 
was large, and so uniform in size that no selec- 
tion was necessary for market. Although a second- 
rate pear, yet, coming a little later than the 
Bartlett, it sold readily for three dollars a bushel. 
We had eighteen bushels of Onondagas. 

The Belle Lucratives bore well, but as they were 
dwarf-trees they were not able to endure the drought ; 
the fruit ripened prematurely; a few bushels only 
were fit for market. In addition to the above 
we have had a few Lawrences, Seckles and Vicars. 

The apple crop has been large here this season. 
Two years ago Solon Rubinson wrote that the apple 
was slowly but surely running out in Connecticut. 
Many farmers indorsed this, and are sadly neglect- 
ing their orchards. But the present season seems to 
upset the philosophy of the wiseSolon. For several 
years past, cider apples have sold at from forty to 
seventy-five cents a bushel; this season they sell 
slowly at ten cents. 

But, notwithstanding this, good apples bring a fair 
price in market. Our early apples averaged one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a bushel, fall apples 
seventy-five cents. Apples are quite fair this season. 
Some of our customers can hardly believe they are 
grown in Connecticut. The Primates were the 
finest of the kind that I ever saw. I took some 
to New Haven one day that drew out a great deal 
of admiration. One man said, “ My friend, pray 
where do you grow such fruit as this?” “ At the 
Wallingford Community,” I replied. “ Well,” said 
he, “I don’t know much about the Wallingford 
Community, but if you have succeeded in raising 
such apples as these in Connecticut, you have done 
one good thing.” 

The great dearth has given me a new appreciation 
of the value of apples. They have been a god- 
send to the farmers in sustaining their stock. Our 
sheep-pasture has been as dry as a desert for months, 
yet the sheep are in fine condition, having had all 
the apples they wanted. B. B. 


RECALLING a pleasant day spent with some of 
the choicest spirits of the lite world, Carlyle 
said, “We agreed about every thing except opin- 
ions.” 
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SUGGESTIVE BREMARKS. 


STIRPICULTURE, MODERN THINKER, ETC. 


New York, Oct., 10, 1870. 
To THE CIRCULAR : 

The article by J. H. Noyes in the Modern Thinker, 
entitled, “Scientific Propagation,” is painstaking, 
clear, and discusses with emphatic dignity the great- 
est problem of human society. The article proves 
the author's logical power and training, keen obser- 
vation, elaborate reading, plodding industry, experi- 
ence and breadth of judgment. Why use these en- 
ergies on such a topic in the producing of an occa- 
sional paper for a periodical? If Galton dare not or 
can not seek or propose means for the improving of 
human propagation, if others write “ gingerly” on 
this Christian theme, why does not J. H. N., com- 
pose a treatise that can take its place among the pro- 
foundest books of progress? Men of the Galton 
class know that many of their peers in attainments 
and reputation indorse the visions of ignorant and 
knavish society. They dare not break the images 
that their friends and jealous peersadmire. The val- 
iant who know and understand, allied to Christian 
kindness and worldly means, are the only ones to 
champion the difficult question of stirpiculture. 


How many obstacles there are in the way of 
righteous conduct. Alcohol and tobacco, hourly 
vitiating the minds, tastes and bodies of our people ; 
the most solemn function of love, damned in besotted 
madness; children conceived in drunken orgies, 
and shapen in iniquity ; and business men swelling 
into the overshadowing proportions of millionaires, 
by the cultivation and sale of poisons that desolate 
the reproductive energies of mankind! These waste 
the human power 

*E’en in its tender bud.” 


Christ is forgotten and ignored, the Devil sought and 
worshiped. 

In the “ slums” of our cities, babes born of rotten- 
ness, grow on corruption, and the world’s atmos- 
phere reeks with the infamies of sin. How improve 
our race while such hideous institutions are allowed! 


He who can take a stand with a massive scroll (a 
volume) of facts, arguments and rules of action, 
should take such a stand of Christian duty. ’Tis no 
babbler’s task ; ’tis not the work of old materialistic 
dullness; ’tis not the money-maker’s theme; but it 
is the solemn, sacred, holy work of a God-accepting 
and Christ-loving laborer. The Modern Thinker is 
well enough in its way, but it chills the blood instead 
of firing the soul to gallant deeds. Let all that can 
be wisely written on stirpiculiture be “set” like a 
precious stone in a zone of noble splendor of its 
own Christian importance. Not to detract from the 
real usefulness and timeliness of the Modern Thinker 
these suggestive remarks are penned. The CrrcuLaRr 
may doubt their wisdon ; they seem important to the 
writer. WALTER W. Broom. 


Proper Names, 


AGNES, chaste; pure. 
, busy ; energetic. 
ANN, grace. 
ARABELLA, 2 fair altar. 
AURORA, morning redness ; fresh ; brilliant. 
BEATRICE, making happy. 
BErtTua, bright, beautiful. 
Breet, strength. 
CHLOE, a green herb; blooming. 
CONSTANCE, firm ; faithful. 
Epiru, happiness. 
ELIZABETH, worshiper of God ; consecrated to God. 
Eminy, energetic; industrious, 
EstTHeER, a star, good fortune. 
ETHELIND, noble snake. 
EVANGELINE, bringing glad news. 
Frve.i, faithful. 
Fora, flowers. 
FLORENCE, blooming ; flourishing. 
Ipa, godlike. 
JERUSHA, possessed ; married. 
JUDITH, praised. 
LvucreEt1A, wise ; light. 
MARGARET, & pearl. 
Mary, bitter. 
Myra, she who weeps, or laments. 
RACHEL, & ewe. 
RosaMonp, horse-protection, or famous protection. 


OBSERVATIONS IN SEVERAL STATES. 


BY AN O. Cc. AGENT. 


IV.—IN THE WEST. 

Dear CircuLaR:—In the West, where the coun- 
try is generally so level, towns are frequently loca- 
ted on the most uneven ground along the rivers. 
Possibly this is the result of accident, or of the de- 
sire of the first settlers to be out of the reach of 
high water, and yet near the stream for the conve- 
nience of trade. Where a temporary steamboat- 
landing has grown into a city on the bluffs, the effect 
on the traveler is at first a little bewildering, as he 
ascribes the result to western eccentricity of taste. 

KANSAS CITY 


is a somewhat notable example of this kind. It lies 
on the south bank of the Missouri, just below the 
mouth of Kansas River, where the bluffs are un- 
usually high and uneven. At first, buildings were 
erected anywhere up the slopes and on the crests of 
the hills; but, as the town grew and established a 
brisk commerce, it was found exceedingly incon- 
venient to transport merchandise up and down the 
steep ascents. Thereupon, with characteristic wes- 
tern energy, the Herculean task of leveling the hills 
and filling the ravines was commenced ; and now 
the main business streets are graded down to a con- 
venient height from the water level. But, mean- 
while, many residences are perched like rookeries 
on the tops of the bluffs, from sixty to eighty feet 
above the graded streets, and in some directions are 
reached only by means of ladders and stairways 
leading up from the streets below. It can easily be 
imagined how undesirable is such a state of things. 
The work of grading down these bluffs is steadily 
progressing. It is done in part by men and teams, 
and partly by large steam-pumps, located near the 
river, that throw powerful jets of water through 
hose-pipes into the banks, cutting them away with 
astonishing rapidity and washing the dirt off into the 
turbid Missouri. 

The bed of the Missouri is constantly changing, 
as the rushing volume of water cuts away the yield- 
ing soil from one bank or the other and deposits the 
mud elsewhere farther down. During high water a 
rich sediment, somewhat as in the valley of the 
Nile, is deposited on cither side of the river, often 
to a distance of three or four miles from its banks. 
The result is an exceedingly fertile soil, so deep as 
to be practically inexhaustible. One man assured 
me that he had thrown up earth from seventeen 
feet below the surface in which corn would grow 
thriftily. 

It was formerly supposed to be impracticable to 

BRIDGE THE MISSOURI, 
owing to the numerous beds of quicksand to be en- 
countered, and the frequent changes in its current, 
which might leave a bridge in a few years spanning dry 
land, while the river itself flowed on one side of it. 
But engineers have been found able to surmount all 
the difficulties. The quicksands were disposed of by 
sinking caissons down to the solid clay wherever 
piers were wanted. The river was confined to its 
proper channel by means of long walls of masonry. 
The first railroad bridge across this river was 
completed at Kansas City so that the first train 
crossed July 3, 1869. As this proved a success 
another was commenced at Omaha, to unite the Pa- 
cific Railroad with the great arterial lines running 
from the east. When I was in Omaha the work of 
sinking a large caisson was going on. A third 
bridge across this river will soon be constructed at 
Nebraska City. The works at Omaha gave me a 
practical illustration of the gigantic labors such a 
structure requires. 
DUCKS, DEER, AND BUFFALO. 


On the way up the Missouri river from Omaha to 
Sioux City we passed large bayous and marshes, 
which were often covered with lily-pads, weeds, 
rushes, and grass. Here countlesss numbers of 
ducks had hatched and were rearing their young. 
These ducks were so tame as to disregard a steam- 





whistle, and really presented a bewitching sight 





sporting in the water often within a stone’s throw 
of us. Only a few days before my arrival a stray 
buffalo was shot close to Sioux City, and seventeen 
elk were seen, but not captured. I saw a pair of elk- 
horns that were kept as a curiosity, because of their 
peculiar shape. Instead of branching far apart, 
they curved around and locked together in an arch, 
perhaps six feet in height. I stood in it with ease, 
while quite an opening remained above my head. 
Fifty miles from Sioux City brings one ‘into the 
wild regions, where herds of buffalo, elk and Indi- 
ans roam at will. Repressing the impulse to rush to 
the plains, I now set my face homeward. 
EDUCATION IN IOWA. 

Iowa is said to be one of the best managed States, 
financially and politically, in the Union. But what 
surprised me most was the attention given to 
schools. Nowhere else have I ever seen such liberal 
expenditures for educational facilities. Common 
schools are carefully maintained every-where in the 
State, so far as I could learn, and every town of four 
or five thousand inhabitants has at least one fine 
high school or academy. Council Bluffs has seven 
large structures devoted to education, some of 
them very fine and expensive. Besides the State 
University at Iowa City there are various theologi- 
cal, medical and literary colleges in the State. These 
schools are maintained in part by direct taxation, 
but largely by the equitable distribution of the 
school funds so judiciously secured by the State 
from the public lands granted by the United States 
and from other sources. Some of the colleges are 
said to have been liberally endowed. 

On the way from Burlington to Keokuk I stopped at 

NAUVOO, 

so famous in the early days of the Mormon church. 
It is situated on the Illinois bank of the Mississippi, 
on ground that slopes gracefully back from the river ; 
but the town is ina dilapidated condition, and, in 
spite of its beautiful location, wears an air of deso- 
lation and sorrow. The ruins of Joe Smith’s house 
are still pointed out, and part of the walls of the 
temple are yet standing. From the ruins of the 
town materials have been taken for building up 
quite a village on the opposite side of the river. 
Grapes grow in abundance about Nauvoo. The 
widow of Joe Smith, having married again, still re- 
sides here, with many of the non-polygamous Mor- 
mons, who are opposed to the rule of Brigham 
Young, and who are expecting to see the church of 
the Latter-Day Saints finally organized without the 
practice of polygamy, under young Smith, a son of 
the Prophet. 

At Keokuk the United States are now building a 
canal around the lower rapids of the Mississippi. 
When completed it will be a very fine structure, 
broad enough to let two steamers pass each other, 
and I think about twenty miles long. 

Several of the western railroads have introduced 

PULLMAN’S PATENT DINING-CARS, 
in which sweet, wholesome food is served to order 
at any hour of the day. The food is cooked in one 
part of the car, and served in the other part, which 
is neatly fitted up as a dining-room. It is conducted 
on the European eating-house plan. There is an 
elaborate bill of fare, with a fixed price for each dish. 
The passenger calls for what he wants, and, seating 
himself at the table, waits till it is ready; or, if 
riding long distances, he can order his meals to be 
served at stated hours. In either case he pays the 
fixed prices for the dishes he orders. I found I could 
get a satisfactory dinner for seventy-five cents, 
and a splendid one for a dollar. I should say that 
the Pullman dining-car promises to effect a much 
needed revolution, in emancipating travelers from 
the eVils of the common eating-house system. It 
will surely be a happy day for travelers when this 
car, or something equivalent, is introduced on all the 
great railroad lines. 
THE MILK-SICK COUNTRY ! 

In Danville, near the eastern edge of Illinois, I 
learned that there is a district seventy-five or one 
hundred miles in diameter, extending from near 
Danville across into Indiana, that is called the 
“ milk-sick country.” It is frequently rumored in 
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the west that in certain regions there is some plant 
or mineral exudation that poisons the milk, but 
generally the precise locality is a few miles distant 
on some cross-road. The region mentioned seems 
now to have been fixed upon as the proper one. It 
is here rumored, and believed by many, that milk, 
butter, and beef, produced from cattle that have fed 
on wet grass will produce a violent sickness similar 
to cholera morbus. One farmer of the region as- 
sured me that he always kept his cows from the 
pasture till the dew was off, when their milk would 
be sweet and wholesome; but if they fed while the 
dew was on, or even during rainy days, he never 
thought of touching the milk, as it was surely poi- 
sonous. His theory was that the soil contains some 
mineral that throws off a poisonous vapor that is 
precipitated with the dew upon the grass, but again 
evaporates with the dew, leaving no poison on the 
dry grass. I had no time to spare or I would have 
thoroughly tested this notion. 

I reached home August 6th, after an absence of 
just eight weeks, from a ride of nearly 6,000 miles, 
which had taken me into seventeen States and given 
me something of a peep into the vast resources of 
our country. Yours truly, alta 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The treatment of persons bitten by poison- 
ous snakes, by the injection of ammonia 
into the veins, is proving to be very successful. 
In twenty cases treated in Australia, recovery 
followed in seventeen. In thirteen of these the 
patients were in ‘a dying condition when the 
injection was made. The curative effect was 
immediate and marvelous. 

In an interesting communication to the New 
York Lyceum of Natural History, Prof. New- 
berry discusses the great basin lying between 
the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, 
which is drained by the Columbia to the north 
and the Colorado to the south. The former 
makes its way to the ocean through a gorge in 
the Cascade Mountains, whilst the latter escapes 
to the south through a series of canons, of 
which the most important is nearly a thousand 
miles in length, and from three to six thousand 
feet deep. The Professor cites geological evi- 
dence to prove that this basin once contained a 
series of great lakes, far surpassing in size and 
depth our great chain of lakes on the northern 
border. The principal lakes poured their 
waters to the north, through the Columbia 
gorge in the Cascade Mountains, the Sacramento 
and the Klamath canons. Niagara is probably 
a small cascade in comparison with some of 
the cataracts which cut these openings. Prof. 
Newberry says: 

Between these lakes were areas covered with 
a luxuriant and beautiful vegetation and inhabi- 
ted by herds of elephants and other great 
mammals, In the streams were numbers of 
fish and mollusks of species now extinct. 
Gradually these lakes evaporated and at last 
became dry. In the Klamath lakes and Suisun 
Bay we have their remnants, whilst on the 
Columbia the drainage streams have cut canons 
two thousand feet deep. At times ow 
and quiet of this country were distur by 
violent volcanic eruptions from the peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, which ejected showers of ashes 
covering the land and filling the lakes; as is seen 
in the strata now existing, some ten and twenty 
feet thick. Sometimes lava was thrown out 
and covered hundreds of miles of surface, and 
is now seen as solid basalt. Then quiet reigned, 
and new fresh-water deposits were formed, 
only to be succeeded by other volcanic disturb- 
ances. Some parts of this plateau have not 





been drained, and the remains of the ancient 
lakes now exist as Salt Lake, Pyramid Lake, 
and others. These are gradually diminishing, 
as is to be seen by indications all around their 
borders, where we can trace ancient shore lines. 
The alkali plains and salt flats mark the places 
of dried-up lakes; all of these still existing 
being excessively salt. This is the state of 
things at the north. In the south, the great 
Colorado plateau is without mountain barriers 
or local basins, and there are few traces ‘of 
extinct lakes. This arid district was once a 
beautiful and fertile plain, drained by the Colo- 
rado, which, on the western margin poured 
over a precipice five thousand feet or more 
high, into the Gulf of California, which then 
reached several thousand miles farther north 
than it does now. In time the river cut its way 
farther back through the subjacent rocks, and 
at last formed that remarkable gorge, nearly a 
thousand miles long and three to six thousand 
feet deep. As the channel deepened the coun- 
try around became drier, until it was the arid 
plain we find it now. Almost no rain falls: on 
this plain, therefore the walls of the canon re- 
main sharp-cut precipices unaffected by mois- 
ture. On the east of the rocky mountains is 
the great plateau country of the plains, which 
differs from the country to the west, by not be- 
ing bordered on its east by a mountain chain, 
but sloping gradually to the Mississippi. Its 
surface was also covered by great Geth-witer 
lakes, larger, if not more numerous, than those 
now existing on our northern boundary. 


Iron ships are rapidly superseding wooden 
ones in England. Vessels of all classes lar- 
ger than a fishing boat are now invariably con- 
structed of iron. The advantages are, greater 
carrying capacity, longer life, and adaptation of 
the shape to secure the greatest speed without 
loss of strength. Recent improvements in ma- 
rine engines have reduced the cost of propelling 
by steam to such an extent that steamers are 
crowding sailing vessels from the great lines of 
transit. The day is probably not far distant 
when a wooden sailing vessel for sea service 
will be a relic of a by-gone age. 


The mound-builders who inhabited North 
America before the present:race of Indians, not 
only discovered and worked the copper mines 
on the shore of Lake Superior, but sunk wells 
for petroleum in Pennsylvania. Professor 
Newberry states that “on the bottom lands of 
Oil Creek, below Titusville, he noticed that the 
ground in the primeval forest was pitted in a 
peculiar way—the pits two or three feet deep, 
eight or ten feet in diameter and almost con- 
tiguous. These were proved (by excavations 
made preparatory to boring oil-wells) to be the 
remains of ancient wells or pits sunk in the 
alluvial clay. One of these, opened to the 
depth of twenty-seven feet, was cribbed up 
with timber, and contained a ladder, like those 
found in the ancient mines of Lake Superior, 
formed from the trunk of a tree on which 
branches were left projecting six or eight 
inches.” 


THE CLOCK OF STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 


This astronomical clock, the product of a Ger- 
man clock-maker, in about the year 1550, is a 
marvel of ingenuity and mechanical skill, and 
has no counterpart. It performs not only the 
ordinary service of a clock, but exhibits the 
days, and the months, and the years, the pro- 
cess of the seasons, the signs of the zodiac, and 
the names and movements of the heavenly 
bodies. At each quarter-hour an angel comes 


out and strikes one stroke on a bell ; at every 
hour another angel comes and strikes twice; and 
at twelve, meridian, a figure of Christ appears, 
accompanied by the twelve apostles, all of 
whom move around a central point and pass in, 
out of sight, by another door, the stroke of 
twelve being given, and a cock flaps his win 

and crows. e clock is enormous in size, like 
every thing else connected with the cathedral, 
and is invisible from the outside street—the 
spectators passing through the nave of the cathe- 
dral to see it. It has suffered from fire and vio- 
lence before the present year, having been out 
of repair and motionless since the revolution of 
1793, until the year 1842, when it was repaired 
by a watch-maker of Bas Rhin, and has been in 
operation since.—Lzxchange. . 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


In a letter dated at Hammerfest, July 12, the 
writer, Rev. Dr. Daniel March, says: 


It is midnight by my watch, midnight by the 
watches of my traveling companions, midnight 
by the — chronometer, midnight by our 
reckoning of time on our voyage, and yet the 
sun is shining directly in the north, full orbed, 
and as full of light as when within an hour of 
setting in a clear sky in America, I look down 
a beautiful fiord, between two walls of dark 
mountains and a calm bright sea, and in the ut- 
most limit of the view is the great orb of day 
pouring a flood of golden light upon the water, 
kindling the fleeing clouds above him with all 
the hues of the rainbow, crowning the dark 
ridges of the mountains with rosy tints, and cov- 
ering the whole face of land and sea with a 
calm, sacred, awful beauty, such as I never be- 
held in any other region of the earth. Jt seems 
as if I had climbed so high up the ridge of the 
round world that I could see over into the secret 
chambers where the King of Day retires to his 
golden rest. I feel almost afraid to look at the 
awful monarch while he is putting on his robes 
of brightness and preparing to go forth and 
shine upon the subject world. It seems as if I 
had intruded with rude and impertinent curios- 
ity into the secret place of the King of Light, 
and that he might punish the intrusion by smit- 
ing me with blindness. Never could this strange 
sight of the midaight sun be seen to greater ad- 
vantage. The ship entered this beautiful fiord 
just in time to give us the best possible position 
for beholding the two things which once seen 
are never to be forgotten—the sun at midnight, 
and the sun directly in the north. The town of 
Hammerfest is the most northerly town in all 
the world. I have been up a mountain this 
afternoon and looked over the North Cape into 
the Arctic Sea. I am now within 19 deg. of the 
North Pole. The scenery all the way from 
Bodo, and indeed all the way from Throndjem, 
has been most wonderful in variety and beauty. 
The steamer does not go out to sea at all, but 
passes from fiord to fiord and from island to 
island, always bringing us within view of bold 
headlands and jagged peaks, and quiet and 
green banks and meadows, and silver cascades 
leaping down the mountain sides, and snowy 
peaks and blue glaciers, all mingled, changing 
and multiplied in endless variety and succes- 
sion. It is as if lake Winnipiseogee, and lake 
George, and Killarney, and Como, and Geneva, 
and Lucerne, and Maggiore, and twenty others 
were all connected and twisted and linked and 
braided into every possible form, and a steamer 
should take us through them all. The Lofodon 
are especially beautiful beyond description. 


“ Washington,” exclaimed a member of a Nashville 
debating club, in stentorian tones—‘ Washington 
was a great man; he wasa good man; he was a 
noble man; his mind had a powerful grasp on the 
future; if ever a man was non compos mentis, Wash. 
ington was that man.” 
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Pencil-Markings. 





....The Spirit of truth is a spirit of simplicity. 

...-There is no good thing accomplished with- 
out a good deal of patience and perseverance. 

....To be happy we must be in a state where 
actual pleasure increases faster than the desire for it. 

....In so far as we come into union with God, we 
are acute and discriminating ; for we come into light, 
and light makes differences clear to us. 


...-Every attainment in any branch of knowl- 
edge increases the range of our ability to converse 
with God. Every item of true science is a mani- 
festation of God. 

....We must not allow ourselves to suppose that 
God will not make our duty plain to us. He will 
help us to know his will, and will not leave us in 
doubt. “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not.” 


.... Attention is to our soul what eating is to our 
body. It is by attention to Christ and his words, 
that we eat his flesh and drink his blood. “ Behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory.” 

...-Civilization in respect to our passions is at- 
tained by bringing them where they are willing to 
depend upon God—to take him as a sufficient 
guarantee for all good. To relinquish our individual 
hold on life and trust God’s generosity, is to civilize 
our passions. 


....1 pluck up the goodlisome herbs of sentences 
by pruning, eat them by reading, digest them by 
musing, and lay them up at length in the high seat 
of memory, by gathering them together; that so, 
having tasted their sweetness, I may the less perceive 
the bitterness of life.— Queen Elizabeth. 

....There is no principle we can propose to our- 
selves so important as this: to utterly refuse to be 
carried away by any claim of business, or seduced 
by any passion, into the attitude of staring at things 
inferior and out of ourselves. No business should 
begin to compete in importance with our everlasting 
business of attention to God. No conceivable 
circumstances can fairly claim our attention away 
from God. 


RESPONSES, . 





Boston, Oct. 3, 1870. 

I have been a constant reader of the CrrcuLAR 
for the past two years. It has proved a great 
blessing to me, in opening up new and important 
truths tomy mind. The truths presented in it have 
often proved the key to my success in overcoming 
evils of different kinds, some of which I will name: 
evil thoughts, darkness and doubting, sickness, 
frightful dreams, etc. The CrrcuLaRr and the Bible 
comprise the principal part of my studies. I am 
greatly interested in the work of social reform 
which you aré so heroically carrying forward. 
Society every-where groans under the thraldom that 
binds it to the earth, and will continue to groan un- 
til true-hearted men and women all over the Jand 
are roused to take the matter in hand, and turn over 
a new leaf in the social system of the world; and 
now that the Oneida Community has solved the 
mystery, it is time for the world to follow their ex- 
ample. J. H. J. 


Rosedene, Ontario, C. W., Sept. 8, 1870. 

BELOVED Frrenps:—I have read the CrrcuLaRr 
fifteen years, and prize it more and more as a house- 
hold friend. I should feel very lonely without it; 
I have the Berean, and consider it a book of un- 
common interest and truth. The doctrine of the 
Second Coming struck me with surprise; but now 
I can fully indorse it. Mr. Noyes’s Home-Talks and 
the articles on stirpiculture interest me intensely. I 
hope and trust the good work will go on and in- 
crease in interest until man becomes godlike upon 
all the earth. When a boy at school, 1 was asked 
my name, and who gave me this name; and I was 
ow to say, “ My godfathers and my geagaen* 
“ What did they then promise for you?” The an- 
swer was something like this: “They did promise 
and vow three things in my name. ist. That I 
should love the Lord with all my heart, with all my 
strength, and with all my soul. 2d. ThatI should 
renounce the devil and all his works, the pomp and 
vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts 
of the flesh, 8d. That I should bear no malice 


or hatred in my heart, keep my hands from 
stealing, my tongue from evil-speaking, lying and 
slandering; to live in soberness and chastity all 
the days of my life.” I often think, What good 
did all this ceremony effect? and, What has become 
of all these promises? I most earnestly hope and 
pray that generations to come may have godfath- 
ers and godmothers in reality. 

I confess my unity with Mr. Noyes and the Com- 
munity. May you be blessed and succeed in ever 
word and work, and may the “crack regiment” 
stand well by their guns; their reward is certain! 

Yours in truth, B. E. 


Answers to Correspondents. 





To J. B., Dayton, 0.—We do not know what to 
send you in answer to your request for “ Bible Ar- 
guments.” Please look over our list of publications 
and write again. We do not feel authorized to give 
the information you solicit respecting persons and 
societies ; but would state, in answer to your last 
question, that we know of no one among the many 
social experimenters who is likely to establish a 
Community on a basis similar to that of the O: C. 

To J. A. D., Syracuse, N. Y.—We have a rule to 
send the CrrcuLaR only to those who personally 
apply for it. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue President will pardon all the Fenian prison- 
ers caught during the raid last spring. 


THE census of 1870 makes the population of 
Utica, N. Y., to be 28,845. 


Tue gold mines of California yield annually 
$23,000,000, the quicksilver mines $1,500,000, and 
the coal fields $1,000,000. 

Gren. Rosert E. LEs, the noted Southern Gen- 
eral in the late war, died at his residence in Lexing- 
ton, Va., on the 12th inst. He was 63 years of age. 


A arru of fourteen years, named Bessie Mont- 
gomery was awarded a prize of fifteen dollars, at the 
Broome County (N. Y.) Fair, for making the best 
loaf of bread. 


Tue Western Union Telegraph Co. had on the 
first of July 112,191 miles of wire in operation. Its 
receipts for the year were $7,138,737.96, its expenses 
$4,910,772.42 This leaves a net profit for the year of 
$2,227,965.54. 

A GENTLEMAN connected with the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington states, as the result of his 
observations while traveling through the cotton- 
growing States, that the cotton crop of this year 
will be larger and of better quality than for any 
year since 1860. He estimates that the crop will 
aggregate nearly 4,000,000 bales. Last year there 
were about 3,000,000 bales. 

MarsHat BAZAINE with a force of fifty thousand 
men, on the 7th inst., made the most serious effort he 
has yet attempted to cut his way out of Metz. It 
was unsuccessful. 


Tue Prussians last week captured and occupied 


the city of Orleans after nine hours’ hard fighting. 
They took ten thousand prisoners. 


M. GaMBETTA, one of the members of the Pro- 
visional Government of France, lately passed the 
Prussian lines around Paris by means of a balloon. 
Large numbers of letters are said to be sent from 
Paris in this way. M. Gambetta brought with him 
nearly 39,000 letters, weighing ten kilogrammes 
(about twenty-two pounds.) 

TuHE election for members for the Constituent 
Assembly in France has again been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Gen. GARIBALDI has arrived at Tours, the pres- 
ent seat of the French Government. He has been 
appointed to the command of a volunteer corps. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
H. 8., South New Berlin, N. Y., $1.00; M. E. C., 





Salt Lake City, Utah, $1.00; ©. F. P., St. Cloud, 
Minn., $1.00; ©. G. 8, Meredith, Pa., 1.00. 





aiuonncenents : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad, Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cincv.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bitz Commu- 
wisM Or CoMPLEX MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsno more, 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8, The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and aliving. They will receive, 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiixcrorp Community), WALLINGFORD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels, Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALiinerorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SatvaTion From Six, Tae Exp or Curistiax Farrz; an ociavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

History oF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. Svo J. B. Lippincott & Oo., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00, To subscribers of the CracuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tux Tararrza’sGuipz; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.S8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Matz Conrurence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 80 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vo.vmes or Tae“ Cmovuar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the CimcuLar office, 

Mussas, Tavsner & Comraxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctatisus, and the 
Trarrer's Guipsg for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications. 


